


ROBERT BONNER. 


ERD phrenology an_ exact 

science, the phrenologist would 

find his ideal in Robert Bon- 

ner. His head tells much of 

the man as he actually is. 

The bulging forehead and 
deely set eyes are backed by a head 
so plainly a region of phrenological 
bumps as to make itch the fingers of 
him who has ever dabbled in that fad. 
The enormous and never very fashiona- 
ble hat that crowns the head when the 
owner is indulging in his favorite amuse- 
ment of riding behind one of his fast 
harness horses at the Tarrytown farm is 
a hat in which the heads of most of our 
well-known men would be lost as in a 
peck measure. Aside from a very kindly 
face and a pair of searching eyes that 
have a merry twinkle in them when he 
is in a peculiarly good nature, Mr. Bon- 
ner’s head is his striking physical feat- 
ure. And it is crowded to the full with 
the right sort of “ gray matter.” 

Witness his success in life as a pub- 
lisher, his shrewdness as a horseman, and 
the fact that he probably knows more 
about the anatomy of the foot of a horse 
than any professor in any of the veter- 
inary colleges in America. That, per- 
force, means in the world, for the people 
on the other side of the Atlantic know 
comparatively nothing about the shoeing 
of horses as an art. Englishmen do not 
need to know much about it, so long as 
they are content to peg along through 
life driving hackneys and making exces- 
sive knee action in their animals the de- 
sideratum. A _ blacksmith’s apprentice 
can heap iron on a horse’s foot until he 
has to lift them well up in the air in or- 
der to take a step. It takes the artist to 
so shoe a horse that the extreme of speed 
may be enhanced by a second in a mile 
by a proper development of the latent 
propelling power. Mr. Bonner in this 
artist. He has made horse- 
shoeing an art, and the brush-wield- 
ing fellows who have paintings “on 
the line”’ or the men who perform deli- 
cate surgical operations on the human 
body need not turn up their noses at the 
use of the word art in this connection. 
They would not if they knew how posi- 
tively exact is this art in the hands of a 
master such as the subject of this sketch. 

A vast deal of unnecessary trumpet 
blowing has been indulged in of late by 
the representatives of the so-called “ new 
journalism because they have secured 
publication of what they term 

signed articles,” written by reporters, 
but accredited to various murderers, 
prizefighting loafers, cheap politicians, or 
ensational ministers who have attained 
a temporary notoriety among people of 
the calibre that can read the sheets with- 

ut blushing. Where these people could 
their signature is reproduced as 
proof that they were the “authors.” If 
ability to write was not among the ac- 
omplishments of these “authors,” the 
reporter made a signature for them, and 
aved the necessity of the “ X, his mark” 

gnature, 
Mr. Bonner must have smiled if he has 
happened to hear of “ tri- 
iphs of modern journalism,” which is 
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such contamination. It was something 
more than a quarter of a century ago 
that Mr. Bonner introduced this “ feat- 
ure” of the new journalism into the col- 
umns of The New York Ledger, which 
he was then conducting. Of course Mr. 
Bonner had in his papers no “ articles” 
by low-browed and unlettered prizefight- 
ers or jockeys or murderers or thieves, 
who could not tell an alphabet from an 
architect’s working plans. But before 
some of these “new journalists” were 
born. or their sheets dreamed of, he se- 
cured the publication in his paper of a 
series of articles written by men who 
could write, and treating of topics with 
which they were familiar and on which 
they were authorities. Twelve college 
Presidents, twelve United States Sena- 
tors—in the days when brains rather 
than pocketbooks were considered a ne- 
cessity in the highest law-making body 
of the country—twelve of the leading di- 
vines of the country, and scores of others 
who had something to say and knew how 
to say it, exploited their views through 
the columns of The New York Ledger. 
And it was Mr. Bonner’s pride that 
from the first time to the last there 
was not one word in any number of his 
paper that the most careful mother 
would refrain from reading to the mem 
bers of her family. 


So this brainy Scotch-Irish Presbyte- 
rian, pure minded, devout, charitable, a 
lover of man, and of his best friend, the 
horse, set the pace for the feeble imitat- 
ors, who have dragged old files of The 
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Ledger through the filthy gutter of their 
imaginations and found in the wreck the 
model on which to base “ achievements ”’ 
which they could gloat over and blow 
trumpets about. It is sometimes a bad 
thing to set a good example. 

Years ago it was said that with the 
exception of Gen. Grant and P. T. Bar- 
num, Robert Bonner was known by re- 
pute to more people than any other man 
in America. It was probably true. He 
was a shrewd advertiser, and was never 
at all modest about letting the world 
know what Rob t Bonner and The 
Ledger were doing. That self-sacrifice 
led to the foundation of the immense for- 
tune of which he is to-day possessed, 
even though he has spent more than a 
million of dollars in buying and raising 
trotting horses, and has given away an 
even greater sum in charitable and phil- 
anthropic work. These gifts, very great- 
ly to his credit, were never a means to 
the advertising end of Mr. Bonner’s ca- 
reer, and it will probably be a surprise to 
very many who know the man well, or 
think they do, to learn that he has been 
as open-handed in giving to the Lord in 
a wholly unassuming and unostentatious 
manner more money than he ever ex- 
pended for trotting horses, and that he 
acknowledges the cost of the latter has 
aggregated about $600,000. This expendi- 
ture was very largely for advertising 
purposes, though back of it was of course 
a sincere love for the horse, coupled with 
a personal pride in knowing that he 
owned and could drive horses that would 


go faster and further than the horses 
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that any one else owned. Whether he re- 
fused to allow them to trot in public for 
stakes was another advertising move, or 
because of conscientious scruples, is 
neither here nor there. It is a part of the 
record of his life. Mr. Bonner was on 
principle opposed to betting or any other 
form of gambling. 

Of Mr. Bonner’s birth in Londonderry, 
Ireland, seventy-three years ago; his im- 
migration to this country when a lad of 
fifteen, landing with but a sovereign in 
his pocket; his work at his trade as a 
printer on The Hartford Courant, now 
owned by Senator Joseph R. Hawley, 
Charles Dudley Warner, the graceful es- 
sayist, and their associates, with whom 
Mr.’ Bonner was well acquainted; of hi 
removal to New York, and the purcha 
of The Merchants’ Ledger, then a com 
mercial paper, and its conversion into the 
best-known story paper in the country 
all the world knows. So, too, do they 
know of his purchase of the long string 
of famous trotters with which his name 
has been so intimately associated. 
generally known of the best 
side of the man. His family and his in- 
timates know him as one of the untitled 
nobility of Christendom. His pastor 
could tell, if he would, of the many deeds 
of kindness and charity that he has per- 
formed with the strictest obedience to the 
Biblical injunction not to let the right 
hand know what the left hand doeth. His 
life has been marked with that noblest of 
all Christian characteristics, the extend- 
ing of a helping hand to hundreds who 
have shown a disposition to help them- 
Of the young men and men well 
advanced in life, for that matter, who 
have cheered and encouraged, 
sisted with advice and cash as well, the 
number is one of which he alone is cx 
nizant, for these works have never been 
forth. As husband and father 

>is known as being all that human can 

be. His Christianity has not been of 
sort that calls for such a display as 

made by the fencer with his mimi 
heart of red blazoned on the breast of his 
jacket, but of the quiet, 
unostentatious sort that believes in deeds 
rather than words, and that a man 
whole duty is best performed by doing 
the greatest good for the greatest 
ber. His citizenship has been of the b 
such vould alone be expected 
his character, and place 
has never feature of what 
deemed his duty as a me 
great body politic. 

Retiring from business ten years ago, 
when he gave his paper to his three sons, 
Mr. Bonner has since lived a very qui 
life at his comfortable residence on Fifty- 
eighth Street, just back of which is the 
unpretentious stable, with its seven box 
stalls, which have sheltered in their day 
such famous horses as Maud S., Sunol, 
Dexter, Startle, Rarus, Edward Everett, 
and scores of others. Much of his time 
is spent at his farm, just back of Tarry 
town, where, with a hand that is at on 
one of iron and of velvet, he has driven 
his pets at rates of speed faster th 
horses have ever been driven 

in, alive or dead, who has not been a 
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e; vastly since the good old days 
the American frigate, with 

her enormous h t of topsail, 

her nettings spreading away 
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nsign streaming from the spanker peak, 
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order 
< might not become fat and lazy. 
we may see our bluejackets en- 
ged in the calisthenics of the setting- 
xercises or in the monotonous tread- 
f the double-time trot in column 
ind the decks. 
the good old drills, however, 
rvives, and it does so simply because it 
valuable as a physical exercise. That 
> cutlass drill. Those who are unfa- 
liar with ships of war may need to be 
i that a cutlass is a broad-bladed, 
y sabre, which in a hand-to-hand 
ight in the hands of one skilled in its use 
deadly a weapon as one 
ild care to meet. Cutlasses belong to 
old days, but they are to be found 
ard all the modern ships of Uncle 
Navy. In the old days of yard- 
rm to yardarm fights vessels were fre- 
juently brought so close together that it 
“call away boarders.” 
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business to spring upon the deck of the 

pposing vessel, drive her crew from 
their guns, and bring them to terms in a 
hand-to-hand fight. Any one who wishes 
to read of a daring exploit of this kind 
should study the story of Bainbridge and 
the Philadelphia. 

Certain members of every gun’s crew 
are still allotted boarding service and are 
armed with cutlasses. But it is not 
deemed probable that modern warships 
will ever come to such close quarters that 
boarding will be practicable. The allot- 
ment of boarders is an evidence that 
tactics are still in a trn.iitional 
Cutlasses are also of theoretical 
cutting out” expeditions. ‘Cut- 

g out” means attacking and captur- 

ig a vessel In small boats—a thing 
which was practicable in the days before 
earchlights and rapid-fire guns were in- 
vented, and while low, projecting chan- 
and martingales afforded a means 
of reaching decks from small boats. 

The truth is that the cutlass drill is 
preserved simply because it 1s a fine kind 
of setting-up exercise. Naval cadets at 
Annapolis have to learn it, the theory be- 
ing that as officers they will wear swords 
and hence ought to know how to use 
them. But as boarding and “cutting 
out” are practically obsolete the naval 
officer of the future will probably wear a 
sword simply as a badge of office. 

The cutlass drill is not practiced with 
cutlasses, but with single-sticks. These 
are light wooden rods, provided with 
basket handles for the protection of the 
hands The junior officers aboard ship, 
fresh from the hands of the master of the 

word at Annapolis, make excellent in- 
structors for the bluejackets, and the 
illustration reproduces a spirited scene 
on the level space in front of the marine 
barracks at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 
The sailor men enjoy the sport of single- 
stick exercises after they have learned 
enough to enter single-hand combats with 
their superiors, and it does not require 
any wild stretch of the imagination to 
suppose that Jacky takes a deep delight 
in administering a resounding thwack to 
some pretentious “ young gentleman.” 

The single-stick drill is simple and easi- 
ly acquired. It begins with the position 
of “ guard,” which is its greatest diffi- 
culty. After that the recruit is taught to 
make cuts at the head and at the cheeks 
and to parry those cuts. Other move- 
ments are added, and when the men are 
sufficiently skilled they are permitted to 
engage in friendly duels. Aboard ship 
the drill is practiced on the “ spar deck,” 
as the uppermost deck is called. The men 
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are arranged in two ranks, one outboar 
and the other inboard, with sufficient 
space between individuals to permit of 
free work. The officer in charge instructs 
them in each cut and parry, and then by 
word of command causes one rank to 
make the cut and the other the parry, 
correcting those who execute the move- 
ment incorrectly. The naval militiamen 
have taken very kindly to single-stick 
work, and their roster contains the names 
of some men who can give a very pretty 

ulbition of broadsword fighting. 

W. J. H 
enema cmemanine 
IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


Duke of Argyll has been in 
session of the family titles and est 
for fifty years. 

—Mr. A. EB. Keet has resigned the 
orship of The Forum. He succeeded M 
Page in August, 1895. 

-Capt. William J. Clark, the last 
vivor of the John Brown raiders in Kan 
sas, died there a few days ago. 

—Mrs. Mary A. Frost, for four year 
with the German department of Smit! 
College, has given up teaching to d 
vote herself to editorial work. 

—Judge Charles W. Walton, after s¢« 
ing for thirty-five years on the bench 
the Maine Supreme Court, has reti 
He ig seventy-eight years old. 

Mrs. A. E. Rinehart of Denver, C 
rode 17,000 miles on her bicycle in 1896. 
including 116 centuries, a feat with< 
parallel in the history of the sport. 

—The Duchess of Cleveland and Lad 
Jane Ellice are the last survivors 
Queen Victorias bridesmaids. The Duc 
ess of Bedford, another of the brides 
maids, died recently. 

—Chief Gall, who with Crazy Hors 
commanded the Indians that took part in 
the Custer massacre, is now an ex-Police 
Judge at Standing Rock Agency, South 
Dakota. He was succeeded by John 
Grass, another chief. 

—The Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, D. D., 
pastor of Bethany Presbyterian Church 
Philadelphia, has been called to the pas 
torate of the Marylebone Presbyterian 
Church, London, England, to succeed the 
Rev. George F. Pentecost, D. D. 

—Benjamin C. Clark, a Boston philan- 
thropist, desiring that every defendant, 
with whatever crime he may be charged, 
shall be assured a fair and impartial 
trial, supplies money to accused person: 
in Boston that they may retain counsel 
to properly defend them. He reads the 
daily papers to discover if arrested per 
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THE LATE BARON DE HIRSCH. 


ITH the marriage of the late 

Baron de Hirsch were united 

two remarkable figures in 

the world’s history of philan- 

thropists. The wife, no less 

than the husband, was a 

master of the art of money making, and 

under the skilled guidance of this unique 

couple, their individual fortunes grew to 

colossal proportions. A love of their fel- 

low-men was the predominating charac- 

teristic of both the Baron and the Baron- 

ess. With similar tastes, vast wealth, 

and the ability to use it wisely and well, 

they acted as a mighty compound engine 
in the fleld of education and charity. 

The Baron Maurice de Hirsch de Ge- 
reuth was born to be a money king. He 
made millions while still a youth by re- 
building the ruins of the greatest bank in 
Belgium. The Baron gave away millions, 
but wasted not a cent. It is said of him 
that he would save a franc by condens- 
ing a telegram announcing the gift of a 
fortune to some hospital or school. 

Money making was merely an incident 
with him. His chief energies were de- 
voted to spending his fortune properly. 
His social aspirations were gratified 
throughout Europe, in nearly every cap- 
ital of which he was a chosen friend of 
sovereigns and Princes. Among his most 
intimate friends was the Prince of 
Wales. The was born near Mu- 
nich in 183% Vienna, April 
21, 1896. 

It was through long association with 
her father, who was a Brussels banker, 
that Baroness de Hirsch learned the bus- 
iness principles which enable her to use 
her vast wealth toward the improvement 
of mankind. She never fritters away 
money. Some of her friends regard her 
as the equal if not the superior of her 
husband in the skillful handling of enor- 
mous sums of money. When she was a 
girl she acted as secretary to her father, 
the late Senator Bischofheim, who was 
himself a philanthropist. She was only 
two-and-twenty when she married Baron 
ie Hirsch, and for nearly two-score years 

a sted him in his business and 
ritable work. Small wonder is it, 
that at the age of sixty, after a 
me of experience, she is able to di- 

her affairs unaided, except by clerk 
rself is a hard worker, and fre- 
ly spends part of the evening after 
An ordinary woman, 
on the vast operations which 
entails upon her, would have 
eft for social 
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stor of William C. Whitney is 
constructed the first 
of railroad in this country It was 
1807 that Silas. Whitney laid down an 
ital railway in Beacon Street, 

No record of the result or prac- 
utility of this experiment appears 
ive been preserved, About two years 
Thomas Leiper built a railroad 
juarters of a mile long at his stone 

in Delaware County, Penn., which 

i valuable service in the hauling 

ne. The successful operation of this 


i to have 


speedily led to the construction of 
r short lines in Pennsylvania, and 
it Falling’s Creek, Chesterfield Coun- 
1826 a three-mile line of railroad 
built in Massachusetts which at- 
i much attention. It was 
ted for the purpose of transporting 
quarries to the 


con- 


nite from the Quincy 
rt of Neponset. Stone sills were used 
ies, and the rails were wooden string- 
6 by 12 inches in thickness, plated 
fiat iron bars. This road was known 
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THE LATE BARON MAURICE DE HIRSCH. 
From the Painting Now in the Possession of Oscar Straus. 


as the Quincy Raliroad, and its operation 
marked a distinct advance in early rail- 
way construction. The next important 
railroad to be built was the Mauch Chunk 
Road from the coal mines to the Lehigh 
River, a distance of nine miles. Very 
soon after the completion of the Mauch 
Chunk Railroad, in 1827, the Delaware 
and Hudson Canal Company built the 
Carbondale and Honesdale Railway in 
Pennsylvania from the Carbondale coal 
mines to the head of the Lackawaxen 
Canal, a distance of 16% miles. It was 
for this road that the “ Stourbridge 
Lion,” one of the first im- 
ported from England, was run 

After 1830 railroad building in this 
country developed steadily, the Baltimore 
and Ohio and the South Carolina being 


locomotives 


the two first important railroads to be 
put in operation. 
o-—------ 
A HARSH MOTHER. 


A woman in my neighborhood, a mother 
house and sewing and other work 
ibsorb her best energies—one who whips 
when annoyed or interrupted—lay at the 
point of death one Summer days, says a 
writer in The Kindergarten News. The 
udden attack brought all the neighbors 
together in groups. The little son, four 
was in my yard. My boy came in 
and said: “Mamma, Freddie says if his 
mamma dies there won’t be any one to 
whip him any more!” The pity of such 
a thought! Dwell upon the incident and 
imagine it your child! 
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OLD DUTCH PICTURES. 


HERE will be sold at Antwerp 
; on June 1 a collection of eld 
Dutch and Flemish pictures, 
formed and owned by Mr. 
Gijsbert de Clercq, a distin- 
guished citizen of Holland 
and a descendant of a family which has 
always been noted for its love of art and 
the ownership of fine pictures. Some of 
Mr. de Clercq’s ancestors were painted 
by Franz Hals, and these portraits were 
presented by the family to the Amster- 
dam Museum, where they can be seen by 
all visitors. Mr. de Clercq spent many 
years in the Dutch East Indies, where he 
amassed a fortune. Retiring from busi- 
ness a few years ago, he returned to Hol- 
land, his native land, to enjoy his ease, 
but, like the Mulvaneys, who, after a 
long residence in India, found when they 
returned to England that they were out 
of touch with the home land, and were 
perforce obliged to return to the land of 
their adoption, Mr. de Clercq, as the 
French catalogue quaintly puts it, has 
been seized with a “nostalgie des 
palmes,” or homesickness for the palms 
of Java, and has decided to return there 
to end his days. This is the cause of the 
disposition of his collection. 

The pictures that form the collection 
are for the most part remarkably fine 
examples of the early Dutch and Flemish 
schools, and all without exception are in 
a fine state of preservation. A few have 
been selected for reproduction herewith 
which will give a good idea of the high 
merit of the collection 

A “Portrait of a 
Maes, is a 


Man,” by Nicolas 
particularly fine example 
Maes, the pupil of Rembrandt, at first 
painted portraits notable for their red- 
dish tints. He was gradually influenced 
by the Flemish masters at Antwerp. He 
painted genres and many portraits, es- 
pecially of children. The present por 
trait is that of a distinguished-looking 
young man, is painted standing in 
a park with his right arm resting on a 
pedestal. He is robed in the be 
red cloak which Maes always loved 
introduce in his portraits. 
Sebastian Vranck, the painter of 

Italian public féte, illustrated herewit 

wrical and battle painter of the 
Flemish school and a pupil of Adam van 
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1.—Portrait of a Man, by Nicolas Maes. 2.—A Merry Company, by Anthonie Palamedesz. 3.—The Fish Dealer, by Pieter de Putter. 4.—Interior 
of an Ancient Cathedral, by H. Van Vliet, (1662.) 5.—Landscape by Jacob Ruysdael, (1650.) 6.—‘‘La Toilette,” by 
Anthonie Palamedesz. 7.—Public Fete in Italy, by Sebastian Vranck, 
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O biography of Thackeray, in 
the true sense of the word, 
has been written—Thackeray 
wished that none should be. 
When Anthony Trollope pro- 

: duced his sketch in the Eng- 

lish Men of Letters Series the volume 

was found to be a biography only in so 
far as Trollope could make one when 
hampered by a dearth of material. His 
work was more properly an essay, with 
reminiscénces and estimates, and the lat- 
ter not very satisfactory to admirers of 

Thackeray. The later Brookfield corre- 

spondence really told us more about the 

man than Trollope told. 
It is in a man’s private letters to inti- 
mate friends that he is always best seen. 
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I e} eldom poses, provided he be a 
an of full stature and candid mind. 
Those letters enlarged the circle of men 
and women by whom Thackeray’s mem- 
is cherished; they exhibited an au- 

r who as a man was worthy of his re- 

vn. Men who had admired the writer 

ed the man yet more. Even men who 
of the personal side of an 
ithor were led to acquire new interest 
n Thackeray, and from this interest were 


areless 


i to affectionate regard. Still more 
ht was shed by Mrs. Ritchie in her 
Chapters from Some Unwritten Me- 

published two years ago. Writ- 


as they were with a daughter’s love, 
could not fail to show us a man lov- 


lfast, and of sweet nature. 
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Could a formal biography have given 
the world any truer picture than these 
books have already given us? There 
might have been fuller details—letters of 
a more strictly intimate kind, facts of a 
more precise sort, information more defi- 
nite as to the misfortune which wrought 
so cruel a blow to his domestic affections. 
But could we have known the man much 
better? We may feel quite sure that 
nothing would have undermined the solid 
foundations of our esteem. Foibles there 
might have been to disclose and to be 
recognized, but they scarcely would have 
been serious ones. More likely they would 
have been of a kind to increase our liking 
for the man, since one may often love a 
friend the more simply for his foibles— 
provided they be not on the wrong side 
in conventional morality. 

Mr. Eyre Crowe has known Thackeray 
since childhood. He was with him in 
Paris; he frequented his London homes; 
he came with him to America. Not the 
earliest of his reminiscences relate to the 
year 1839, when Thackeray lived at 13 
Great Coram Street, in Brunswick Square. 
His visit to that house was “one of the 
delights of this boyish time.” When 
Thackeray was recovering from a serious 
attack of bilious fever and “ Pendennis” 
in monthly parts had had to be stopped 
for four months, it was to Mr. Crowe's 
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father’s house that Thackeray went to 
dine off “ roast pig, with its crackle coat- 
ing,” and declared that the dish “ had 
given the finishing touch to his conva- 
lescence.” 

But, with all this intimacy, Mr. Crowe 
gives us little in the nature of reminis- 
cences. That he might have given much 
more seems all too obvious, and thereader 
closes his book—‘ Thackeray’s Haunts 
and Homes,” (Charles Scribner’s Sons)— 
with regret. With fewer than fifty pages 
of text, the book contains about twenty 
illustrations; really the material for a 
magazine article of perhaps 10,000 words, 
and such the book originally was. But 
we are to take the book for what it is, 
not for what it might have been or what 
we may think it 
should have 
been. The text 
tells a plain 
story for the 


pictures, and 
tells it under- 
standably, clear- 
ly, and accu- 
rately. As far 
as the writer 
aimed to go he 
goes. He might 


have gone fur- 
ther, but he did 


not, and here 
arise our re 
grets. 


Taprell's 
chambers, where 
in 1832 Thack- 
eray became a 
pupil of Tap- 
rell’s in the law, 
still stand. Even 
the interior still 
shows us the 
ground floor 
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where Thackeray pored 
over Taprell’s leather- 
bound books, the panel- 
oak wainscot, with nu- 
merous book shelves still 
holding folios that are 
taken down in search of 
law and precedent as they 
were sixty years ago. Once 
Thackeray was married 
and had returned to Lon- 
don, he for a brief while 
settled in Hyde Park; 
here Mrs. Ritchie was 
born. When Mr. Crowe 
had that delight in his 
boyish time to which he 
refers, Thackeray had 
taken the Great Coram 
Street house. Here pleas- 
ant moments were spent 
at the prandial hour; 
“Mrs. Thackeray, having 
our welfare at heart, was 
quite delightful at her 
own fireside.” Of all 
Thackeray’s conversation 
at that time Mr. Crowe 
best remembers his “ no- 
ble acknowledgment of 
the great powers of ‘ Boz,’ 
whose nom de plume cov- 
ered the walls of Lon- 


don.” Thackeray was al- 
ready an author, but 
“without acerbity, as 


plain matter of fact,’’ he 
would add to these ac- 
knowledgments plaintive- 
ly, “he sells thousands 
of copies to my small 
hundreds.” 


At this house the door 
was opened by John, the 
red-breeched butler, ‘‘ who found a niche 
in a vignette of Pendennis, where he is 
seen hugging a basket of Madeira with 
a grin suggestive of mirth to come.” The 
house has now fallen on evil days. Neg- 
lect and decrepitude are written over its 
walls, and the visitor who asks why is 
told that twenty years ago a spell was 
cast over the place by a murder commit- 
ted next door. 

When Thackeray changed his home to 
13 Young Street, Kensington, he already 
had “Vanity Fair” in contemplation, 
and here finally that great work was 
written. Here also Thackeray was wont 
to lie at full length on the sofa, smoking 
a cigar as he dictated “ Esmond.” James 
T. Fields once went to this house, and 
has told us how Thackeray bade him 
go down on his knees because “ Vanity 
Fair” was written there. 

Thackeray’s last home was the house 
built by himself at Palace Green, Ken- 
sington, on whose walls has been placed 
a commemorative tablet telling that here 
Thackeray orce lived and died. No other 
home of his has been marked by any 
tablet. On this site stood an old house 
when Thackeray made his purchase. He 
planned to enlarge and improve the 
structure, but finally gave up this idea 
and reared a new house instead. “ I recol- 
lect,” writes Mr. Crowe, “with what 
mingled feelings I trod upon its mortar 
and brick bestrewed floors for the first 
time; it seemed so much too vast for com- 
fort; and how this impression was re- 
versed when, on its completion, he invit- 
friends to a housewarming. These 
warm admirers had to be divided into 
two sections, as the rooms, though as yet 
barely furnished, couldn't hold all the in- 
vited guests in one lot. In this house 
Thackeray was actually placed astride 
the two parishes of Westminster and 
Kensington, the boundary line of both 
running discreetly into the lawn at the 
back, where a stone denoting the division 
has been placed.” 

Of Thackeray’s life in Paris Mr. Crowe 
records but little. The art-student days 
are referred to, but we have only a “ tra- 
dition’ that it 
was the atelier 
of Gros, that 
famous school 
whence came 
s0 many great 
artists, that 
Thackeray 
went to. Of this 
atelier we have 
a picture show- 
ing an extreme- 
ly modest build- 
ing in the inner 
court of the In- 
stitute, with the 
entrance next 
to that of the a 
Mazarin Libra- 234 
ry. Abraham f 
Hayward re- 
membered the 
Thackeray of 
thosedays. Day 
after day he 
saw him at the 
Louvre copying *ro™ 
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der to qualify himself for his profession.” 
Mr. Crowe himself in later years used to 
see Thackeray in the Louvre copying, 
and when Thackeray described the sec- 
ond funeral of Napoleon Mr. Crowe was 
still in Paris. Thackeray had admission 
to the Church of the Invalides, but Mr. 
Crowe was content to stand on one of the 
many sloping platforms that had been 
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THACKERAY’S HOME, GREAT CO 
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Thackeray 


tells 


erected for the publi 

count of the funeral, Mr 
had a small sale, and yet to this day tl 
narrative affords good reading, so ful 





Crowe 


it of the wholesome sentiment and 
losophy of Thackeray. It was years 
that I read it, and on turning to itaf 
days since my surprise was to find 
plentifully the pencil marks of ent! 
asm lay scattered along its pas 

> . * > * > 
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James M. Hoppin of Yale has 
a volume of very special interest 
this time. He gives it the definite title, 
‘Greek Art on Greek Soil,” (Houghton, 
lin & Co.) It has particular claims 
ittention because produced as a re- 
f study in Greece extending over 
» visits, the last having been made in 
1895 Apart from its value to students 
sreek art, the volume has usefulness 
e knowledge it 
people of Greece Greek art 
races, the Dorians and 
and while foreign elements, now 
donian, now Roman, now Gothic, 
Norman or Venetian or Turkish, 
left impress on the people in 
apse of centuries, the primitive type 
1 Greece has never been wholly stamped 
Tenacious are the Greeks. Prof 
nas gone so far as to declare that 
sntral fact of their history, from the 
st times to the present, is “ the un 

ken life of the Greek nationality.”’ 
Prof. Hoppin writes of three 
inhabiting with the true 
reeks the unifying one of the three, the 
» others being Wallachians and Albanit- 
Owing to their Thracian origin, the 
ichians are affiliated to the Greeks 

y migrated southward from the Car 
in the Middle Ages Mainly 
now in Northern Greece and 
shepherds, “the traveler meets 
em on the sterile hills and in the 
valleys, clad in sheepskins, stalwart 
savage-looking men, driving their 

s to pick up the scanty pasturage.’ 
is the Albanians, however, wl 
re marked element. They are “the 
1 possessors, agriculturists, and sol- 
State.” 


imparts concerning 
came 


two the 


their 


races as 
Greece, 


largely 


nar- 


» form 


s, the bone and muscle of the 
north was their early home. 
cendants of the ancient TIllyrians 
closely allied to the Greeks 
in are the Wallachians in speech and 
0d as well as in traditions They 
e become Greeks, as the Wallachians 
re not. In the war of independence it 
they who “formed the most vigor- 
fighting element,” and—adds Prof 
Hoppin, writing before the present war 
they “would do so in other 
that should arise.” By them new 
was brought into the degenerate 
k race. They are the men whom the 
“striding with haughty car- 
streets of Athens, dressed 
red caps, with long tas 
snowy fustanellas, embroidered 
kets -fitting white leggins splay 
ing over the foot, and large shoes up- 
turned at the toes, with a tuft of wool at 
the extremity, an armory of silver-mount- 
ed pistols and daggers in their belts, and 
swinging big which, like their 
petticoats, are not quite in keeping with 
their martial character.” 

More than did other provinces, Athens 
and Attica escaped the early Slavic inva- 
sions, and thus the Greeks proper in 
Athens are men who boast of their pure 
blood. Morally and intellectually they 
are “ children of Odysseus, man of many 
devices, and who saw many cities; they 
are the traders, merchants, sailors, com- 
mercial travelers, shop keepers, stock 


also 


y are 


more 


any 


veler sees 
ige about the 
their jaunty 


, close 


rosaries, 


From ‘‘ Westminster Abbey, &c."’ 


THE 


brokers, money 
changers, drago- 
men, rich men, (if 
there be such,) as 
well as intermed- 
diers in all arts, 
students, artists, 
professional men, 
and, above all, poli 
ticians.”’ They 
speak Greek and 
have always done 
so Modern Greek 
differs from ancient 
widely in pronunci- 
ation and much in 
construction, but it 
is nevertheless “ at 
base Greek, with 
the same alphabet 
and forms.” The 
grammar of classic 
Greek is now used 
in the schools. Chil- 
dren are taught to 
read Xenophon and 
other old authors. 
Approximately the 
language of books 
and periodicals is 
that of Homer. 
Thus while Latin 
has ceased to be a 
spoken language 
Greek is a living 
one, and “it 
fact that this 
the great 
have occurred.” 

Prof. Hoppin devotes one of his 

rs to the National Museum at Ath: 
where he spent days of study and felt 
that he “ never could exhaust its riches.” 
Situated in a modern part of the city 
this long one-storied building was begun 
in 1866; one wing was completed in 1874 
and in 1889 the entire edifice finished 
Its specific purpose has been to receive 
all the antiquities that might be f 

in Greece outside of the Acropolis 
exception was 
building, or 


From ‘‘ Greek Art 


is an 
should 
changes 


almost miract 
be so, considert 
and uphe 


avals 


made because a spe 
annex, is reserved for ant! 
found on the Acropolis. Prof 
Hoppin calls the National Museum “ the 
glory, not only of Athens, but of Greece.” 
Its sculptures, bronzes, and other 
treasures are arranged in historic s¢ 
Nothing inferlor or common- 
place is found there. Its antiquities are 
of unsurpassed Interest and value One 
room devoted to Mycenaean art he de- 
scribes as a hall of extraordinary rich- 
whose cases and shelves “ gleam 
with the golden treasures of prehistoric 
art dug up by Schliemann,” and “ there 
is not such golden room in the 
world.” 

e * ae > “ ~ * 


The life of Charles II. while he was 
King of England presents little that is 
pleasing or instructive, except by con- 
trast. The early Georges may have been 
as dissolute as he; certainly they had not 
a tithe of his redeeming wit; but the 
Feorges had at least some respect for 
public appearance—or were made to have 
some. Charles’s defiance of decency was 


quities 


vases, 


quence 


ness, 


another 
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The w that prevatlec 
penly, ance 
1 King could 
ag s d his per 
ccbaananl to 


have 


make | 


er did a 


wise one 


» general opinion of his tir 
op int yn 

which evoked from Charles : 
y one of his best saying The 
true, he said, for the reason that 


is his acts 


shared the 


vords were hi wher 
> Cc e of his Ministers 


“arly life of Charles must 


z own 


always 
interest. The 
as called to 
surrounded 
The man- 
himself well 


romantic 

stances In which he w 
represent the Stuart 
with heroic 
ner in which he 
tained the character he was called upon 
to maintain It is his 
from the Cromwellians 
of Worcester, that forms the most ro- 
mantic chapter in Charles’s career. The 
story has been fully told in many hist¢ 
but it has been reserved for Mr 
Allan Fea, in a beautiful volume, “ The 
Flight of the King,” (John Lane,) 
only to give a more full and particular 
account than has heretofore been pub- 
lished, but to supply a detailed descrip- 
tion of each place where Charles was se- 
creted and of the means by which he es- 
caped his pursuers at each point, with 
a series of pictures of the various places 
connected with his flight. Thus we have 
pictures showing the present condition 
of secret chambers, closets, and cellars, 
portraits of royalists who alded Charles, 
and other memorials of a chapter in his- 
tory that was so big with possibilities for 
the future of the English Crown. 

How Charles was disguised as a woods- 
man and spent a day toiling in the rain 
in the forest while his pursuers were close 
upon his track; how he was concealed in 
the top of a thick-leaved oak tree and 
slept there in the arms of a yeoman, who 
pinched him when his arm grew weary 
with the weight; how Jane Lane traveled 
on horseback, with Charles sitting fo 
ward of her as her servant and disguised 
as such—these are some of the details 
here unfolded, with interesting views of 
exteriors and interiors, portraits and 
scenes. 

Those who aided Charles in his flight 
had their reward when Monk at last 
placed him on his father’s throne. The 
Penderel brothers, who had secreted him 
at Boscobel—now in the forest, now in 
secret chambers, (with which the house 
was amply provided as if for the pur- 
pose,) now in the oak tree—joined the 
procession of royalists which went 
through London streets in May, 1660. 
Charles made them gentlemen of coat 
armor, commanded that they should at- 
tend at Court once a year, and gave each 
a pension payable to them and their heirs 
forever. When one of them died while 
on a visit to London he was buried in a 
London church beneath an altar tomb, 
with a eulogistic inscription. 

A grandson of one of the Penderels 
followed the fortunes of the exiled Stu- 
arts as their secret agent. Catherine of 
Braganza, Charles’s wife, was his god- 
mother. He became a Catholic. Ex- 
empted with others of his family from 
the penal laws in force against Catholics, 


da with 


cause 


him associations 


bore 


successful escape 


after the battle 


ries, 


not 


ortrait 
Fisher, am 
1688 died 

iriably | 


eing t 


which onl 


and firm 


Phillips Bro 
th aboundir 

the writing so rik 

the compilers have 

among his manuscripts mate rial 
books. The newest one is called 
More Abundant Life,” (2. P. 
Co.,) and, while the 
especially for the Lenten season, 
nothing that Phillips Brooks 
which has not its worth at 
the year. Mr. W. M. L 

made the selections, chiefly 
lished manuscripts, makes no 
an estimate of Phillips Brooks’s work 
but in a brief preface he refers to his 
“largeness of sympathy and fineness of 
insight.” These terms leave much more 
to be said, it is true, but they point the 
way to all that fs to be sald. In what- 
ever Philliy Brooks said or did sympa 
thy was written large, and the thing 

that he saw he saw with clear and brig! 
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A PIANO SOUNDED BY ELECTRIC 
Ivy. 


A piano on an entirely new principle is 

inounced from Germany, writes George 
B. Waldron in The Illustrated American. 
The strings are stretched across the 
sounding board as in the ordinary piano, 
but the entire hammer mechanism is ab- 
sent. Instead, the depressing of the key 
puts in action a magnet which auto- 
matically attracts and releases the wire, 
thus producing vibrations without the 
metallic stroke which accompanies the 
sound in the common type. The resulting 
effect upon the tones is said to be very 
remarkable. The high notes resemble 
those of an Aeolian harp. The middle and 
lower notes are like a 'cello or an organ. 
It responds readily to every variation in 
power and expression. A note can be 
sounded for several minutes without va- 
rying in quality. So radically different 
from all existing instruments are the ef- 
fects that a new style of music is needed 
to bring out its capabilities. 


for 
Dutton & 
was issued 
there is 
ever 
any season of 
Jay, who has 
from unpub- 
attempt at 


volume 


said 












its day, and no American 
playwright with his wits 
about him will waste his time 
sentimentalizing over the rise 
and fall of stocks until finan- 
cial speculation again becomes a popular 
theatrical topic. For that reason, and 
some there is small chance that 
“Widow Goldstein,’’ which was the only 
new play of last week, will last long; yet 
it was not unwelcome as a diversion to 
some persons who saw it, and as a study 
of popular play building it was rather 
interesting to others. The makers of this 
thing, Lillian Lewis and Lawrence Mars- 
seemed to think that much interest 
attached to it because two of 
sonages were supposed to be 
ym the life and to represent, in 





others, 


ton 


would be 





their pe 
fr 
imaginary circumstances, two noted spec- 
ulators of the present hour 

The German Jewess who had begun her 
laborious career in the land of the free by 
baking cakes and selling them to brokers 
and who became a magnate of the Street 
conceived seriously as a 
powerfully personage. She 
had married a broker, who was after- 
ward driven to suicide, not by matrimo- 
nial complications, but by the machina- 
of one Russell, who was tall, thin, 
smooth-faced, elderly, and frugal, and 
she took to finance for the purpose of re- 





drawn 





evidently 
impressive 


was 


ions 


venge and became an instrument of 

Nemesis 
All this is very ridiculous, of course, 
worse than the stuff which 


yet it is no 
has served well enough in a dozen or more 
Wall Street plays produced since Bronson 





Howard put the stock ticker in drama, 
and I have no doubt that sublimated 
melodrama rather than farce was the 


riginal intent of the authors of “ Widow 


Goldstein.” Perhaps they lacked confi- 
dence, or, more likely, an opening offer- 
n the late Spring, when everybody is 





believed to be in a frivolous mood, they 
cheerfully changed their play into farce. 
They would doubtless as cheerfully have 
changed it into tragedy or pantomime. 

As farce, with some sentimental or- 
naments and two or three patches of 
melodrama, it is a queer and extremely 
modern mess and interesting to the jaded 
reviewer for a little while, because its 
framework is all exposed, so to speak. 
To be effective the serious part of the 
story should create an illusion of life. Yet 
this is made impossible by the play- 
wrights. The posture of events is barely 
made known when there is a sudden inva- 
sion of the broker’s drawing room by a 
crowd of college boys utterly unlike the 
boys in any American college. We have 
learned all about the “ jays” of Harvard 
from Mr. Howells, but these fellows are 
not “jays.” That word does not half de- 
scribe them. As a matter of fact they 
are members of a “ vocal quartet,” and 
presently they sing a medley. 

An acrobatic and saltatorial office boy, 
two caricatures of rural women, and a 
superfluous and unexplained sleight-of- 
hand performer also interfere with the 
progress of the play, and there are songs 
and dances and harlequinade rushes and 
specialties "’ that quite deprive Widow 
Goldstein of her dignity and Cyrus Rus- 
sell of his power to thrill. He is a heart- 
widow-and-orphan-destroying, ap- 
ple-munching rascal, and he knows it, 
but he has not a fair show when his best 
are cut in two by buck dancers 
and gentlemen who juggle with coins. 

Nevertheless there is some good in this 
thing. It did not seem to me one of the 
awful fantasies of the Mistaken like “ An 
Iron Creed” and “ My Life” and “ Not 
One Word,” plays long since forgotten 
by all but the newspaper reviewers, who 
can never hope to forget them. The char- 
acter of Mrs. Goldstein might yet serve 
in a serious play. There is always a sort 
of fascination about those creatures of 
fiction who devote their lives to revenge 
and turn out to be amiable benefactors. 
I used to dream of writing a fine play 
in which the protagonist should .deny 
himself food, clothes, and fire to accumu- 
late a fortune to crush an enemy, and, in 
the climax, should pay off the mortgage 
on his enemy’s house and settle an in- 
come upon his enemy's daughter. But, 
alas! I could never spare time, and now 
so many other fellows have written the 
same play. There are some bits of good 
dialogue in “ Widow Goldstein,” too. I 
remember particularly the reckless hero’s 
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scenes 
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MARGUERITE SYLVA, 
Who Will Have a Prominent Role’in “ A Round of Pleasure ” at the Knick- 
erbocker 


his conscience: 


used it.”’ 


description o 
Brand new. 
The only other new theatrical article 
last week was a Portia from St. Louis 
Miss Rowland, as she called herself, came 


f Good 
I've never 


into town quietly She hired one of the 
best theatres She employed a manager 
and a company of actors, but she em- 
ployed no press agent and did not seek 


notoriety for notoriety’s sake. Apart from 
the vanity which led her to fancy she 
could impersonate one of Shakespeare’ 
heroines who is so extremely difficult to 
impersonate that the old stager remem 
bers very few Portias, she was extremely 


modest So far from acting Portia, the 





experiment proved to persons with 
trained eyes and minds that she could 
not act at all. She did not express an 


idea of Portia from the first scene to the 
last. Her posing was strained, artificial, 
and unlovely; her speech was generally 
parrotlike recitation. She 
rhetorical except in the 
of the trial scene, 
sly commonplace 


was always 
rhetorical pas- 
where was 
almost col- 


sage she 





and 





hope 


loqguial. She seemed to lack the tempera 
ment, and she certainly lacked the phy 

sique, the face, and the voice of a 1 

cessful actress. Is it credible that she 
could not see for herself the superiority 
of Olive Oliver, who is still a novice? 


Yet if her ambition was so strong that 


she was compelled to gratify it, no h 


doubtle afford 


arm 


was done; for 3; she could 






to x for the music to which she danced, 
and she myst know now how hard it all 
i As for the few newspaper critics wl 
4 pted Miss Rowland’s invitation to 
her Portia, they were not surprised or 
grieved They knew well enough that 
there is no girl in all this over-theatred 
land (if I may use that queer compound 


who can act 
pay th 
ind come out 


just once in an emergency) 
Portia fairly well who needs to 
expenses of her own début 
after the May parties are all over and the 





Spring flowers are in bloom 
I rather took to the thing beforehand 
because I have been thinking a good dea 
about “Shakespeare at popular price 
ind a idden and necessarily cheap 
of “The Merchant of Venice” 
i to fit into my thoughts. I did not 


object strongly to the scenery. The ba 
of Elsinore were all right for on 
in a way in the neighborhood of Sh 
Even the sleeves of the po- 
supernumeraries did not 
gut in the 





chilling presence 





f Frederick Warde’s hard, mechanical, 

ferous, obvious, and monotonous Shy 

] <—in which a role so rich in in st 
that it seems as if any well-trained player 
could carry it effectively was made an 


inflictior the 
me that Shakespeare for the masses must 


conclusion was forced upon 








gratitude in their eyes 
be possible to draw 
s from the fact that 
Tom’s Cabin” 


curious conclu 
the year 1897 “ 





imultaneously, 
but really there is 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” 
*, and the people do 


3 the present 


y York theatres, 


dramatization 
novel with 
e mental condition of 
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SCENE IN “THE CIRCUS GIRL ”—ACT I. 
The Crowd on the Boulevard by the Cafe de la Regence. 


akewalk«. And it is for this that “ Un- Willard Halcombe, called “A Gentleman can give a dozen performances of an Ib- minded pit and gallery” if one could feel 
cle Tom's Cabin” fitfully survives. It Vagabond,” is in preparation. In this sen play and pay expenses. Some of the quite sure that the pit and gallery always 
ventures into town in the “ off season,” Mr. Boag will appear as old Beau Hick- “ conservative ” fellows seem actually are healthy minded; and, on the other 
with its amiable bloodhounds, its tinseled man, relics of whom are or used to be fear that the modern drama will get ¢ hand, one cannot help smiling at the rap- 
drop, and magnesium light for the apoth- carefully preserved in that place on foothold, and their reviews are as sev tures of the zealot who likens the stupid 
eosis of little Eva, and, sometimes, Pennsylvania Avenue where you go for and denunciatory as possible. The and provincial Borkmans to the Atridae, 
though rarely, with a few genuine South- mint juleps. But I wander. for joking at Ibsen has passed. While and hails Ibsen as a master who trans- 
ern darkies, who have inherited an idea The London dramatic critics are, it is true that no play of his has yet se- forms ordinary performers into actors of 
of plantation dance and music, though broadly speaking, of two sorts, Ibsenites cured a place in the common repertory, genius. As a matter of fact, Ibsen holds 
generally its divertissements are charac- and reactionists. At least, that is the his influence seems to grow. On the oth- the actor in so great subjection that, like 
teristic of the Northern darky. So long impression one derives from reading the er hand, the Ibsenish critics frequently the pieces of W. S. Gilbert, his plays 
as these wholly undramatic and illusion- theatrical reviews whenever an Ibsen let their enthusiasm run away with their often fare better in the hands of second- 
destroying antics please the people who play is acted in London. In this city, at judgment, rate performers than when they are in- 
support the cheap theatres, the title of present, it does not much matter what It is all very like the old controversy trusted to comedians of fine skill and 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” will occasionally attitude the dramatic critics take toward here of Wagnerite and anti-Wagnerite, ig indi uality 
appear on the bill boards. Ibsen. It seems to me most of them view with much reason in the arguments of ) ~~ D 
Talking of cheap theatricals, it is note- him intelligently and dispassionately; both sides. Still, one would have more Ciba oe A: hi thAanars 
worthy that one somewhat audacious at- but there is absolutely no paying public respect for The London Times’s asser- et 
tempt to establish the cheapest kind in for his smart, cold-hearted, “ depress- tion that “John Gabriel Borkman” <2 ne 
this city has just failed dismally. The ing” plays. In London, however, they would give the horrors to the “ healthy- 
so-called comedy company which was to 
have occupied the Murray Hill Theatre 
all this month, is one of many which 
have proved formidable rivals to what 
may be called “ middle-class attractions ” 
in some of the smaller cities. Theatrical 
“combinations” of very ordinary merit 
which, in prosperous times, would do well 
enough, after a supposedly long and 
profitable run in New York, have been 
driven to the wall by the rivalry of “ ag- 
gregations” of talent (to say nothing of 
genius) with repertories large enough to 
permit a daily change of bill, and uni- 
formed brass bands, which have been 
warranted to gratify an exalted dramatic 
taste for the humble sum of 10 cents. The 
invasion of New York by one of these 
troupes, brass band and all, was inevita- 
ble. It came, saw, and retreated in the 
Grecian manner. Its prices, unfortunate- 
ly, were somewhat lower than the taste 
of any appreciable number of New York- 
ers who seek dramatic entertainment of 
any sort. Perhaps this was the first time 
any speculator in things theatrical ever 
got so far beneath the public taste, 
though his mistake was in the theatre he 
selected for his metropolitan venture, 
which is in the centre of the town, and 
is a clean, modern, well-appointed dollar 
house. Over on the far east side ten-cent 
theatricals are common enough, as com- 
mon as stale fruit and second-rate vege- 
tables, but in an artistic way they prove 
nothing at all. 
Much more interesting and important, 
too, are the Summer stock companies 
in various cities, which have a gen- 
uine aesthetic purpose and an educa- 
tional influence. The company estab- 
lished at the Columbia Theatre in Wash- 
ington includes Katharine Grey, A. L. 
Lipman, William Boag, Henry Bergman, 
Kate Denin-Wilson, Clara Emory, and 
other actors of metropolitan reputation, ; 
and it has already produced a new play, ee as 


“A First Offense,” by Paul Wilstach, SCENE IN “THE CIRCUS GIRL ”—ACT I. 
while a drama of Washington life, by ae Sientie- te Ly for Her “ Turn.” 
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FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


fine turnpike road leading 
from Madison to “ old historic 
Morristown” he cannot help 
but notice the beautiful resi- 
dences that line the road. Far 
off to the right in a beautiful valley he 
the former residence of H. McK. 
ombly, with its surounding grounds 
and outbuildings, all made noticeable by 
the effect of wealth; further on 
the gray, silent walls of the Convent of 
St. I zabeth, and if he goes a little fur 
may see the grounds of the 
Golf Club But as he 
thus speeds along, noticing and perhaps 
admiring, he sees but does not realize 
that the mansion far off to the left, sur- 
rounded and almost hidden by cedars, is 
the home of one of America’s best-known 
novelists, Frank R. Stockton. If he pro- 
ceeds up the half lane and half road 
that leads to this interesting home he 
will certainly feel that the few minutes 
of careful observation were well spent. 
'o approach the property it is necessary 
» ascend a short hill, at the top of which, 
ar back from the road, is the mansion 
in 1856 by the father of Dr. Kitchell, 
State Geologist, as a country resi- 
for his son. Dr. Kitchell lived but 
ir years after the building of this man- 
n, and after his death the property was 
t the occupancy of various tenants 
til Mr. Stockton bought it, In 1889 
that time he has made its appear 
neat and pleasing to the eye. 

the house, directly in 
and running almost the length of 
building is a long hall, terminating 
eps that lead up to the study 
gives the hall a 
pect, and the odd arrangement 
and staircase. along its 

sicuous and interesting. 

ary is the first room on the | 
ll. Five bookcas are the most 
nt decoration of the r)om, and 
adorned with many pict 
> one that 
of Mr 
his neighbor, A. B 
The Mu- 


sees 


he sees 


ther on he 
Morris County 
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banj and vio 
1 the toward 
library is the par- 
ted, beautiful room 
e but neat, and the 
sting, particularly th 
by Thomas Moran. 
> most interesting part 
The furniture for the 
An interesting object 
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at the ts 


untiaqu 
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most noticeable is a cabinet of pipes. 
Most of these pipes were sent to Mr. 
Stockton by friends; some by a woman 
missionary in Asia. In this collection are 
pipes from China, the East Indies, and 
Germany. There are opium pipes from 
China and Japan. All these are of in- 
terest to Mr. Stockton, although he does 
not smoke pipes. In the corner of the 
study is a window, near which stands an 
orange tree, the fragrance of whose blos- 
soms scents the entire room. 

Opposite the desk is a bookcase, in 
which is a collection of Mr. Stockton’s 
works in the several editions, including 
the French, German, and English. 

An interesting relic in the study is a 
framed will, one made in 1730 by an an- 
cestor of Mr. Stockton’s. 

On the mantel is another valuable 
relic, which was made the subject of Mr. 
Stockton’s story, “ The Knife That Killed 
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Po-Hancy.” It is an odd-shaped knife, 
sent to him by a missionary in India, 
and was used by some Christian converts 
to behead an Indian robber. 


——__¢——__— 
WAR HORSES IN ARMOR TIMES. 


The size of the English war horse 
reached its maximum in the reign of 
Henry VIII., when the relations of body 
armor to “hand guns” were analogous 
to those of the early ship armor and can- 
non before the “high velocities” were 
obtained at Elswick. There was good 
reason to believe, says The Spectator, 
that by adding a little to the thickness 
of the coat of steel the soft low-velocity 
bullet of the day could be kept out. So 
it was for a time. But che additional 
weight required a still larger horse to 
carry it. The charger had to be armored 
as well as his rider, and the collection in 
the Tower of London shows the actual 
weight which it carried. The panoply 
of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, the 
brother-in-law of Henry VIII., still ex- 
ists. That of the horse covers the whole 
of the hindquarters, the back of the neck, 
forehead, muzzle, ears, shoulders, and 
chest. It is exactly like a piece of boiler 
plating, and fastened by rivets. 

The rider sat in a saddle the front of 
which was a steel shield 10 inches high, 
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covering the stomach and thighs as the 
“ breastwork " on an iron-clad’s deck cov- 
ers the base of the turret. The total 
weight is 80 pounds 15 ounces. To this 
add the weight of the rider’s armor, 99 
pounds 9 ounces, and of the rider himself, 
say 16 stone, (224 pounds,) and the total 
is 28 stone 12 pounds 8 ounces, or 404 
pounds 8 ounces. This bears out Holins- 
head’s statement that in the days of Hen- 
ry VIIL., “ who erected a noble studderie 
for breeding horses, especially the greatest 
sort,” such as were kept for burden, would 
bear four hundredweight commonly. 


a 


COLONIAL FEAR OF 


In the columns of the New York Gazet- 
teer of Sept. 8, 1786, there was a para 
graph lamenting the increase of lawyers 
as threatening to the future prosperity 
of the community and degrading to free 
men. “ An honest trade in former days,”’ 
said the writer, “ was all that people of 
common ability and education were am- 
bitious of, but now no profession is gen- 
teel but the lawyer and the merchant 
The lawyers are now creeping into every 
post of importance and thrusting them- 
selves wherever there is a vacancy. Our 
Congress, our Assembly, are crowded 
with them, and even in our great com- 
mercial convention there are five law- 
yers to one merchant.” 


LAWYERS 


IN MR. STOCKTON’S LIBRARY. 





THE COLONEL RIDES TO TUXEDO 


70 day cycle 
tours around 
1at to Tuxedo is the 
second choice 
can you find,” he 
, ‘a more charm 
field and hill, river and 
the thirty-eight miles 
e between New York and 
contain? Lofty cliff 
i, a rolling country, and 
ull the afford plea 
d one another in va- 
Colonel, it may be ot 
al at times 
spected that the comfo 
of the Tuxedo Clul 
ibly the best-appointed coun- 
in the world, have something to 
the Colonel’s enthusiasm regard- 
particular ride or tour. His 
ind associates have noticed that 
linner, particularly when follow- 
ride, always makes the Colo- 
ularly eloquent over the beau- 
enery of the preceding ride, 
‘uxedo Clubhouse is noted for 


a recent Saturday, one of 

t and balmiest of May days 

hsafed to the sons and daugh- 

en, that the Colonel and some 

ix members of the Cycle Touring 

rted from New York for Tuxedo. 

of the riders had taken care to ex- 

bags containing black trousers 
istcoat and the appropriate Tux- 

with other necessaries, ahead, 

others, who argue that cycling 

not compel a change of dress at 
carried underwear and toilet ar- 

in neat cases on the handle bars 
upped beneath the saddles of their 

The Colonel appeared with a 

little canvas roll deftly tied to his 

irs, and which he jocosely called 

repair kit.” “It contains,” he said, 
appliances to repair the physical 
and tear of a ride, and even the 

es of time.” Although the Colonel 
longer young, he Is not yet old, and 

st remark was proclaimed by his 

nds to be paradoxical. Boarding the 
ryboat at 10 A. M., a few minutes’ 
brought the party to Weehawken. 
morning was cool and lovely, and 
party walked up the long and grad- 
hill to the top of the Palisades. “ It 

er well to begin a long ride by rid- 

a hill,” quoth the Colonel. “ Save 

ir strength for the journey before 
His advice was unanimously fol- 

i. The summit of the hill reached, 
yclers rested several minutes to ob- 

the beauty of the scene before 

m. The waters of the river and lower 
1y danced in the sunlight and a cool 
yrtherly breeze blew fresh from the 
tant Ramapo hills, which reared their 
lue heads against the horizon like the 
ills of Beulah. Then a short ride of two 
or three blocks brought the party to the 
Hudson County Boulevard, and here 
igain they paused to view the vast ex- 
panse of meadow land stretching away 


SUNDAY MORNING ON RIVERSIDE DRIVE. 


st, crossed by tw< 
irked the Hackensack and Pa 
Ts, and over whose brown sur 
face numerous railroad trains flitted 

ind fro like shuttles working in a hug 
loom. Turning right on the boulevard 
a two-mile ride brought the party to tt 


silver liz 


af 
salt 


beginning of the long and_ gra 

descent which led to the western bas 

the Palisades, and then across mead 

and over the Hackensack River at Litt! 

Ferry into the sleepy and quaint 

town of Hackensack. Merrily rolled 
els and blithely did the Col 


‘But he went back 

To the town of Hacker 

With a little 
chin.” 


bunch of w 


No well-conditioned cycle tou 
passes through the Town of Hacken 
without halting to test the quality of tl 
water of that town, which testing 1 
generally accompanied by sundry wink 
a general gxpression of pleasure, and 
a mysterious exchange of silver betwe 
the tourists and a white-aproned attend 
ant who stands behind a polished plece 
of wood, and the Colonel and his friend 
were no exception to the rule. 

Hackensack left behind, ten miles fror 
New York, and only a little past 10 
o’clock, a broad and fine macadam road 
running a little to the west of north and 
with easy grades and only an occasional 
hill, led through the little village of Ar 
cola, five miles, and finally five or six 
miles more, to where, at the junction of 
four roads, stands the Rouclere House 
favorite resort of the Colonel's. Here 
for it was not yet noon, and over half tl 
distance from New York to Tuxedo, or 
twenty miles, had been traversed, the 
party rested and awaited the serving o 
lunch. They were enlivened during th¢« 
interim by tales of cycling feats and ex- 
periences, and no one was more to the 
front In these tales than the Colonel 
Lunch served, and the party joined by 
one or two more riders who had come out 
from New York by train, the ride was re- 
sumed about 2 P. M. Now began that 
beautiful rolling country which stretches 
from Paterson some twelve or fifteen 
miles to the base of the Ramapo Moun- 
tains. A mile and a half from Ridge- 
woetl the Colonel, after crossing an old 
bridge over u pretty stream, took the 
road to the left, and warned his fellows 
to be careful, if on their way to Tuxedo, 
never to follow the centre or right-hand 
road. “ That,” he said, “leads to bad 
roads and to a rough country, which is 
destruction to wheels and riders.” The 
road now had a steady upward grade, 
and, running between verdant lawns and 
through the little villages of Hohokus 
and Waldwick, finally, five miles from 
Ridgewood, at the top of a hill and in 
front of a white farmhouse, parted. It 
had been macadamized up to this point. 
The Colonel announced that the straight 
road leading due north was the most di- 
rect route to Suffern, the next objective 
point, but that it was rough and in poor 
condition. “ Far better,” said the Colo- 
nel, “take the broad macadam road, 


e 


quarters of a mile, to 
better still, the middle northwest 
road, which intersects the triangle.” 
The middle road was taken and led 
up hill and down dale through the 
prettiest of farming countries and 
between orchards of apple trees in 
full bloom. It skirted the eastern 
edge of the great Havemeyer farm 
at Mahwah, on the west side of the 
Erie Railroad track, which wa 
crossed just above Ramseys, until 
descending a short but steep hill, it 
crossed a rustic bridge, ran over the 
tracks again, and then on the east 
ran parallel with them a mile until 
the party wheeled up to the porch 
of the friendly little hotel at , 
fern, eleven and one-half miles from 
Ridgewood and thirty-one from New 
York. 

Here was the gateway of the 
mountains, and from this. point 
eight miles of good road led through 
the little towns of Ramapo and 
Sloatsburg, amid ever-changing 
vistas of mountain and river to the 
picturesque stone gateway of Tuxe- 


Ramseys, or, 


t : ly, and long stops made 
Hackensack, Ridgewood, and Suffern, t} 
hour was found to be only 4:30 P. M 
and the distance traversed only thirt 
nine miles 
gateway, 


Halting a moment at 
where the party showed 
cards of invitation to the club, the lor 
teady climb of over a mile on the beau 
ful park road to the clubhouse began 

summit reached, the road turned t 
he right, and then coasting down a stee 

le hill, the tourists found the beaut 

Tuxedo Lake stretching out befor 

m. A quarter mile more and the club 

east end of the lake wa 
mounting, with wheels re 
d to the care of attendants, tl 
s sought the rooms assigned them 
prepared for dinner. A good dinner 
g and pleasant evening spent 

y telling and smoking, with now and 
hen a glass for good fellowship ar 
ome practical joking, in which the Col 

1 nearly burnt his fingers in trying 


+} tail ¢ ther yn 
il fea ers < 
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f-dollar piece followed by a most 
the pure mountain 
air and a wakening to another perfect 
Spring day. 

Leaving the clubhouse at 11 o'clock. 
after taking a five-mile spin around the 
lake, the party retraced their course of 
the preceding day, and, stopping again at 
Ridgewood for luncheon, arrived in New 
York at 5 P. M. Such was the Colonel’s 
ride to and from Tuxedo. To those who 
may not be so fortunate as were the 
Colonel and his friends to secure ac- 
sommodations at the clubhouse, good 
meals and rooms can be had at Turner’s, 
a few miles beyond Tuxedo village, and 
if a longer tour be desired, the second 
day may be devoted to a ride between 
Turners or Port Jervis or Milford, 
Penn. 

The Colonel’s third favorite ride around 
New York is to Oyster Bay, L. IL. and 
this ride will be described in the next is- 
sue of the Illustrated Weekly Magazine. 

JAMES B. TOWNSEND. 


a 
TWO POLITICAL HOODOOS. 


There are certain superstitions in Na- 
tional politics concerning particular 
places which are always eagerly sought 
after but are tolerably sure to turn out 
cemeteries of dead hopes, comments a 
writer in The Illustrated American. One 
of these is the embassy to Great Britain. 
It has even been said that a successful 
Presidential candidate carries the British 
Embassy as a knife up his sleeve te cut 
the throat of his most dreaded opponent, 
and the offer of this splendid mission 
has been declined with loathing by sev- 
eral ambitious statesmen who did not 
feel ready to mount the funeral pyre 
The Speakership of the House, however, 
carries with it a more frightful hoodoo 
than the British Embassy. Every man 
who has sought the Speakership of the 
House since the foundation of the Gov- 
ernment has done so with a view to the 
Presidential nomination of his party. It 
has always been enough to defeat his 
election, except in one lone, solitary in- 
stance—that of James K. Polk. 








mHE world of music has trans- 
ferred its chief activities to 
the other side of the Atlantic, 
where London’s season has 
begun with its customary 

- . blare of trumpets. Already 
the cable has begun to seethe under the 
briny deep with the fiery flashes of the 
press agent’s blazing fancy, and we are 
like to have our very souls dazzled with 
the visions of the world beyond the 
waves. It is interesting to note the dif- 
ference between the accounts which come 
by way of the cable and those which one 
afterward reads in the English papers. 
The cable dispatches are manufactured 
strictly for the American market and err 
as far on one side as the English papers 
are likely to err on the other. But when 
one has learned to read between the lines 
he readily comes to understand, when the 
cable announces that Miss Tessie Morn- 
inglight, the American pianist, made a 
tremendous sensation at St. James's Hall 
and was recalled twelve times after her 
performance of Schumann’s “ Etudes 
Symphoniques,” that her manager had a 
large audience of Americans present on 





free tickets and that they took care of 
the enthusiasm and the recalling. As 
for the London  correspondents—well, 


they are very, very kind 
Meanwhile, we read that M. Maurice 
maintains stoutly the position 
which he assumed before he left this side 
of the Atlantic. He there will be 
no opera at the Metropolitan next sea- 
son so far as he is concerned. And I am 
inclined to believe that he really means 
what he says, despite the repeated proph- 
ecies of some of my confréres that there 
will be opera and that we shall begin to 
get the plans bycable in a very short time 
Perhaps some one else may try it—savy 
Col. James Henry Mapleson, or 
Marcus Mayer. But I am pretty 
well convinced that Mr. Grau will not let 
any one into the Metropolitan except at 
a destructive price. The fact seems to be 
that the astute impresario desires to let 
public rest for one season and ther 
me back at it the following year with 
the same old combination of artists and 
He actually does not know what 
The maintenance of a fash 
ible opera house a pret- 
ty serious problem, 
But it dos 
ilt to 


Grau 


says 


per- 


chance 


peras. 
Ise to do. 


appears to be 


*s not appear to be at all dif 
keep one going that is not fas! 
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ionable. The Castle Square Theatre in 
Boston has been giving opera continu- 
ously for some three or four years. It 
gives the best operettas and also the 
standard grand operas at low prices, 
with an ordinary company, and it makes 
money. The concern has branched out 
now and has established itself in Phiia- 
delphia and Baltimore. Some day I shall 
write more about this Castle Square 
Opera Company, for the lesson of its his- 
tory is valuable. 

We are promised in lieu of our regular 
establishment of opera a permanent or- 
chestra. The plan which has been an- 
nounced is to take the forty-five orches- 
tral pupils of the National Conservatory 
of Music, put them under a good con- 
ductor, and give concerts with them. 
This would be an admirable scheme, if 
it were not for the numerous objections 
with which it is surrounded. 

In the first place, the forty-five pupils 
of the National Conservatory cannot play 
well enough to become a public orchestra 
at the word of command. If they are 
really conservatory pupils, they have 
not the routine yet, and they are not 
sufficiently masters of their instruments 
To say they are simply because the Paris 
Conservatoire is able to turn out a good 
orchestra is to disclose ignorance which 
would be funny if it were not likely to 
have serious results. Three-fourths of 
the pupils of the Paris Conservatoire have 
already had long courses of instruction 
under competent masters before they en- 
ter thatinstitution. They know as much 
when they go there as most of our con- 
servatory pupils do when they graduate. 

In the second place, forty-five persons 
are not enough to make a good concert 
orchestra in these days, unless the con- 
ductor will confine himself to works of 
no later date than Beethoven. But it is 
hardly necessary to say that no con- 
ductor could hope to attract audiences 
in New York if he did not play anything 
written after 1827. But the scheme is 
so tenuous that it is hardly worth while 
discussing it seriously. It will probably 
be like many other schemes of the same 
sort. It will never go further than the 
announcement. If it does come to a trial 
it will receive respectful consideration 
from the critics. But the public will be 
slower to give it attention 

Par example, Mr. Sam Franko’s Amer- 
ican Symphony Orchestra is composed of 
players who are considerably more ad- 
vanced than any conservatory pupils can 
possibly be, and they play very well in- 
deed 3ut the public has not yet given 
to this orchestra the patronage which it 
deserves. Perchance something might be 
done with the conservatory pupils If their 
conductor were a famous man. His name 
would attract those who measure the 
value of a musical performance by the 
name of the performer. But that would 
not insure permanent success for the 
permanent orchestra. 
There is only one 


way to establish a 
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MISS MARY REICHARDT AND ADOLPH PHILIPP, 
In Act II, “ The Wizard of the Nile.” 


permanent orchestra, and that is the 
way adopted by Col. Higginson in Bos- 
ton. He invested $1,000,000 for the pur- 
pose. With the income of that sum he 
was able to engage a first-class conductor 
and to let him secure the very best per- 
formers available in any part of the 
world. After that it was a matter of dis- 
cipline for both orchestra and public. 
The orchestra had to be drilled into mili- 
tary precision, unanimity and spirit, and 
the public had to be taught gradually to 
appreciate the excellence of the orches- 
tra Meanwhile the interest of that 
$1,000,000 kept the enterprise in exist- 
ence until it became able to pay its own 
expenses. That is the only way to es- 
tablish a permanent orchestra. 


But that was done in Boston, where 
the musical enthusiasm of the public is 
not absorbed by something else. The 


Boston Symphony Orchestra concerts are 


the fashionable musical entertainments 
of Boston. They occupy a more impor- 
tant position in the public esteem than 


even the opera does here. Now, it is very 
doubtful whether a permanent orchestra 
could ever be brought to such a place in 
the public affection of New York as to 
enable it to give a paying list of con- 
certs. Even the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra is compelled to travel, and it de 


pends largely for its profits on the sup 


IN “THE WIZARD OF THE NILE.” 





port of New 
other cities. 

In New York, with a voracious opera 
house swallowing all the money people 
have to spend on music, it does not seem 
likely that a permanent orchestra could 
give more than a dozen concerts in the 
course of the musical season with any 
hope of profit, and that would not do at 
all. The sum total of profit would be not 
large enough to support the orchestra, 
and it would be useless to think of at- 
tempting to fill the deficiency in other 
cities, for they have their supply of or- 
chestral concerts already. 

It is a pity that the existing orchestras 
in New York cannot be consolidated and 
placed under one leader. Of course this 
is merely a vision, for the Philharmonic 
Society has existed independently for 
over fifty years, and will go on existing 
so. Mr. Damrosch evidently finds it pos- 
some profit with his or 
and his opera season enables 
him to give his men a long term of em- 
ployment. He naturally has no desire to 
orchestra consolidated with the 
Philharmonic. These two orchestras giv« 
twenty-four performances in the cours« 
of the public rehears 
als as well as concerts. If those twenty 
four performances could be given by 
orchestra, composed of the best 


York, Philadelphia, and 


sible to make 
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from those now in existence, and directed 

y a competent conductor, we should 
have concerts of a very high order, and 
they would concentrate upon themselves 
all the patronage now scattered among 
several series. 

But there are too many contending 
parties in the musical fleld in this city. 
There are too many ambitious men with 
plans to forward. No one will yield to 
the other. Just think what might be ac- 
complished here by one strong man with 
a clear field and the whole support of 
the musical public. But what can we 
expect while there exists a bitter parti- 
sanship which affects not only the mu- 
sical public, but even disturbs the equa- 
nimity of some critics? 

There are other aspects of this or- 
chestral question, but they must be de- 
ferred for future discussion. It being 
conceded that we cannot support a per- 


Bernhard Rank, 
As King Ptolomause ts ‘The Wisard of the Nile.” 
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QUINTET IN ACT Il., “THE WIZARD OF THE NILE.” 
Miss Angelo Verack as Cleopatra. 


manent orchestra in addition to those al- 
ready in existence, and that we cannot 
expect to see the extant bodies consoli- 
dated under a great conductor, it be- 
hooves us to inquire what can be done to 
improve the quality of the work done by 
our present orchestras. 

That it can be improved is hardly a 
matter to be questioned. All who are 
capable of judging admit that the work 
of the Philharmonic Society is far below 
the standard set for the playing of such 
organizations. The Philharmonic does 
not improve. It even retrogrades in some 
respects. What should be done to bring 
it up to the standard? Perhaps that is 
a question for the conductor to decide. 
If it is, why does he not decide it? Why 
does he not do something? If he is pow- 
erless, then the authorities of the so- 
ciety ought to do something. If they do 
not know that they play badly, they 
must be told so until they do know it. 
They must be told so not only by the 
newspapers, but by their subscribers. 
But this is a matter that is not ripe for 
discussion now, when the operetta 
blooms upon the mead, and the sym- 
phony is laid away in the library until 
the closing days of October. 

Up at Terrace Garden they are giving 
operetta in the German tongue and the 
German manner. Mr. Victor Herbert's 
“Wizard of the Nile”’ music is well 
adapted to the German style of perform- 
ance, and the audiences which attend at 
Terrace Garden will undoubtedly enjoy 
it. The members of the company are 
generally competent, and it is really in- 
teresting to note the manner in which 
they continue to make themselves look 
like the originals. ‘“‘The Wizard of the 
Nile” was performed in Germany last 
season, and now it comes back to Amer- 
ica with a German ‘libretto which was 
originally made in this city. On the 
whole, the operetta seems to have had 
a very interesting experience, 

The appointment of Mr. Frank Dam- 
rosch to supervise the study of music in 
the public schools makes very pertinent 
the showing of England in the matter of 
State-aided study of music. The Govern- 
ment returns, just issued, show that up- 
ward of £206,000 was last year given in 
grants for music to 4,250,000 pupils in 
elementary State-aided schools in Eng- 
land alone, Scotland and Ireland being 
left out of count. This is of special in- 
terest in view of the new agitation 
against the tonic sol-fa system. Dr. Hu- 
bert Parry, Sir A. Mackenzie, Mr. Cum- 
mings, and Dr. Bridge will, it is report- 


ed, head a deputation to the Education 
Department urging the use of the staff 
(or ordinary) in place of the tonic sol-fa 
notation in State-aided schools. The pub- 
lic will probably be more or less indif- 
ferent in the matter. They are perfectly 
well aware that the smattering of music 
gained at elementary schools in England 
is useless for technical purposes, although 
it is doubtless useful in elevating the 
taste and encouraging a love for the art, 
which, when the pupil becomes an adult, 
is in many instances further developed. 
For this either notation would serve. 

But to State-aided schools the question 
is much more serious. Last year tonic 
sol-fa was the system taught in 20,678 
schools, and the staff notation in only 
2,386, while 7,204 schools earned a grant 
for the useless system of teaching “ by 
ear.” It is true, as Mr. MacNaught, one 
of her Majesty’s Inspectors, points out 
in the May issue of The School Music 
Review, that ear teaching is employed 
mostly in small schools of under sixty 
pupils, (nearly half the Church of Eng- 
land schools are ear taught,) so that the 
figures are a little deceptive. Indeed, out 
of 4,500,000 children in English element- 
ary schools last year, only 634,000 were 
ear taught. 

On the other hand, the staff notation 
was used in only 8 per cent. of the 
schools, and the tonic sol-fa in 68 per 
cent. To discourage tonic sol-fa would, 
therefore, inevitably throw the pupils 
back on the useless ear system, by which 
a tune is played over till it is learned 
parrot fashion, The staff notation makes 
no headway whatever in the schools. 
Twelve years ago 2,396 schools taught 
the staff system, while last year the fig- 
ures had dropped to 2,386. On the other 
hand, the number of tonic sol-fa schools 
has during the same period tripled, and 
over a million children have been trans- 
ferred from ear teaching to tonic sol-fa. 

In the public schools here the tonic 
sol-fa system is not known, and the staff 
notation is used exclusively. Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s system of instruction enables pu- 
pils to read the staff notation accurately 
at sight, and the value of such instruc- 
tion as compared with that used in Eng- 
land may be gathered from the fact that 
the great mass of published music is 
Greek to the pupil who can read only 
tonic sol-fa. 

Several English and American musi- 
cians a few days ago banded themselves 
together to give an orchestral concert of 
their compositions at Berlin, under the 
conductorship of Dr. Muck, From the 


pen of Mr. Charl one of S 
van’s countrymen, 
cert overture, and a symphony in C m 

nor, said to be rather Beethovenish, b 

very fine. Mr. Otto Floersheim, the 
Americo-German musician, produced a 
miniature suite in six movements, enti- 
tled ‘“ Liebesnovelle,” which achieved 
great unsuccessful attempt 
being made to encore the third 
ment, a waltz. The programme also in- 
cluded a sonata for violin and piano by 
Mr. Edmund Hertz, 
from an orchestral 
“Honeysuckle” waltz by Mr. 
Cazter, and a sonata entitled 
Doone,” by Mr. Arthur Nevin. 
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HENRY 0. HAVEMEYER’S “ VENICE.” 


. AYBERRY POINT is the name 
~ of a sandy stretch of beach 
down on Great South Bay 
near West Islip, which a 
year ago was about as bar- 
ren and uninviting a place as 
one could find. At high tide a good part 
of it was submerged, and there was noth- 
ing to commend it as a place for hu- 
man habitation. About that time, how- 
ever, Henry O. Havemeyer bought the 
sandy tract, and from the improvements 
which have already been completed it is 
evident that the place is destined to be- 
come one of the most beautiful and at 
the same time one of the most novel and 
picturesque spots anywhere along the 
coast. 

A glance at the accompanying illustra- 
tion showing the ground plan of the 
property will give a correct idea of its 
situation and surroundings. The “ point” 
would more correctly be called a corner, 
the shore line turning from a westerly 
course and running almost due north. 
The illustration shows the extent of the 
tract and represents about a mile north 
and south by half that distance east and 
west, 

A “modern Venice” tells in a word 
what the old Point will become, but not 
without the expenditure of vast sums of 
money. One hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars has already been devoted to the 
digging of the waterway shown in the 
centre of the illustration, while the other 
canal at the right will require almost as 
much more for its completion. The cen- 
tral canal is about 2,0UU feet in length, 
and has a uniform width of 100 feet. The 
material dredged out has been deposited 
on the low grounds, so that all parts of 
the point will be free from danger of en- 
croachment by the sea. The work is be- 
ing pushed forward rapidly under the 
supervision of Richard H. Montgomery & 
Co. of this city, and the season of 18U8 
will doubtless find the grounds laid out 
and several villas ready for occupancy. 

When the second canal has been com- 
pleted and the general topography of the 
place so altered as to conform to the 
plans, the work of improving the land- 
scape will begin. A broad boulevard will 
lead down to the grounds from the 
north, Just at the entrance the road 
will divide, and, after going to either 
side a short distance in the arc of a cir- 
cle, will run straight down to the bay. 
The semi-circular plot inclosed by the 
roadways at the head of the canal will 
be laid out as a little park and adorned 
in every way that the landscape archi- 
tect can devise. Between the roadways 
and on either side of the canal will be 
the villas. Twelve of these sites have al- 
ready been laid out. Each plot contains 
about one and a half acres, and has a 
frontage of 200 feet on the canal. The 
villas will be situated about 150 feet 
back from the waterway and at a consid- 
erable distance from each other, so that 
the entire place will impress one by its 
roominess and expanse, and be wholly 
lacking in everything that might give it 
a crowded appearance, 

In the construction of the villas, this 
same idea will be carried out. All of 
them, of course, will be of Venetian de- 
sign, similar to that shown of Mr. Have- 
meyer’s house, but they will also con- 
form to the general features of the land- 
scape, in that they will be broad and low, 
not over two stories in height, and whol- 
ly without the clusters of pinnacles, tur- 
rets, and cupolas which are so often a 
feature of Summer homes by the sea. 
Broad porticoes will replace the conven- 
tional veranda or piazza. The villas will 
be covered with staff, the material used 
for the World’s Fair buildings, with the 
natural wood of the timbers showing in 
places. A feature of the structures will 
be their small cost. Mr. Havemeyer’s 
house will be erected for $11,000, an in 
significant sum in of the amounts 
frequently expended on such place 





view 


wealthy men. In front of each house 
and extending to the water’s edge will be 
a@ court, surrounded by a low wall or 
hedge, and having between its pathways 
flower beds, fountains, and other adorn- 
ments. 

Mr. Havemeyer has chosen as a site 
for hig house not one of the plots along 
the waterway, but the extreme south- 
west corner of the tract overlooking the 
Great South Bay. It will doubtless be 
several years before the “modern Ven- 
ice’’ will have reached perfection, Lawns 
and tree-lined boulevards cannot be de- 
veloped over night, but with fair time 
allowance there is every prospect that 
Bayberry Point will become a Tuxedo 
of the seaside and a place well worth a 
visit, 

—_———__q-—_—_—— 


AN IRISH SCHOOLHOUSE. 


Nearly every day I saw the children 
going to school in the morning, and met 
them returning in the evening. Their as- 
pect had the same untamed wildness then 
that it had as I saw them running about 
the bogs and crags that surrounded the 
home village, is the comment of a writer 
in The Outlook. ‘The schoolhouse was 
four miles distant along a desolate road 
winding through the dun marshes. The 
children went barefoot and bareheaded, 
except for a few of the older boys, who 
wore caps. They each carried a piece of 
dry bread for their noon lunch, and that 
was all the food they had till they re- 
turned home late in the afternoon. But, 
with all their hardships, they looked 
sturdy and healthy. Probably weaklings 
do not survive long. Once I noticed that 
a boy in a group of children returning 
from school carried a book, and I asked 
to see it. It was a most forlorn little 
third reader—a wreck of a book—covers 
broken, marked and greasy within, and 
many pages gone or torn. 

The schoolhouse was a bare modern 


building, with gray plaster walls. It 
stood in the centre of a rough, rocky 
yard, that was surrounded by a high 
stone wall. Outside the inclosure all 
was bog. 
——_@—_——- 
THE HARVARD CLUB. 
HE Harvard alumni of New 


York City and vicinity have 
reason to be proud of the en- 
terprise, liberality, and devo- 
tion to their Alma Mater 
which has resulted in the 
possession and occupancy by the Har- 
vard Club of its charming and unique 
clubhouse, 27 West Forty-fourth Street, 
patterned after certain features of the 
university buildings and affectionately 





called by the members “ Harvard 
House.” 
The club, now numbering over 1,000 


members, had a modest beginning in 
1865, when it was founded by a few en- 
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thusiastic alumni for the purpose of 
holding an annual dinner of the New 
York Harvard men and occasional 
monthly gatherings for songs and sto- 
ries. Most of these gatherings took 
place at the old location of Delmonico’s, 
ifth Avenue and Fourteenth Street. 

These reunions proved so interesting 
that the club grew apace and was so 
strong that in 1886 it rented the old 
brownstone mansion at 11 West Twenty- 
second Street, where it had a home, in 
fact. 

On April 16, 1887, the club became in- 
corporated, the incorporators being Ed- 
mund Wetmore, Edward King, Edward 
L. Parris, T. Frank Brownell, G. 8. 
Greene, Jr., J. W. Hawes, A. K. Fiske, 
Clement Cleveland, Camillus G, Kidder, 
William Montgomery, Jr., Nathaniel 8. 
Smith, William 8. Seamans, Eugene D. 
Hawkins, W. A. Parrington, Samuel H. 
Ordway, Nathaniel A. Prentiss, and 
Charles C, Beaman. 

The project of having a proper club- 
house of their own, suitable for all the 
requirements of the organization, was 
formed in December, 1890, and in a short 
time nearly $50,000 was subscribed by 
some 250 graduates, to which was added 
a@ generous addition of $20,000 by an- 
other graduate, Mr. H. McK, Twombly. 

By 1892 a sufficient amount was ob- 
tained to purchase the present site and 
erect the club’s fine headquarters there- 
on, When the building had been com- 
pleted, generous subscriptions and gifts 
were made by Harvard graduates for its 
furnishing. Among the gifts were many 
of a very interesting character, In the 
reception room before the fireplace stands 
a small fire screen with the Harvard 
arms richly embroidered upon it, the af- 
fectionate labor of Mrs. Herman Le Roy 
Kdgar, the wife of a graduate; and the 
Harvard banner which flies over the 
house was the gift of Mrs. Edward King, 
Mrs. Joseph H. Choate, Mrs. George 
Blagden, and Mrs. Charles C, Beaman. 

On the evening of June 12, 1504, “ Har- 
vard House”’.was formally opened, but 
the great reception which was to have 
been a part of the ceremony was post- 
poned until the following Autumn, “ Har- 
vard House” is a fine three-story build- 
ing in the old Colonial style, whose sim- 
ple exterior of Harvard brick (laid like 
that of the Harvard Gates in Flemish 
band) and Indiana limestone is reminis- 
cent of Holworthy, the Gates, and of the 
old Hancock and Tudor houses, which 
used to adorn Beacon Hill. 

Carved on a shield placed in the upper 
part of the front of “ Harvard House” 
are the Harvard arms with the dates 
1636, 1865, 1803, respectively the dates of 
the foundation of the college, club, and 
house. The doorg of the house open into 
a white Colonial vestibule, and the final 
door admitting the visitor to the club is 
of dark mahogany, with single panels of 
great beauty. Within is a broad hallway, 
finished in red, with a big fireplace at 
one end and an ample staircase, with 
slender, white balusters, surmounted 
by a heavy mahogany rail. The hallway 
is well lighted from the windows on the 
street, from another window above the 
stairs, which lead into the basement, 
and from those in the grillroom. Its 
floor is of hard wood, and a big red rug 
is spread over it, which accords with the 
loyal color scheme of all the rooms on 
the ground floor. 

The grillroom opens from the hall to 
the right of the stairs, and its windows 
look upon the lawn at the rear of the 
building. At the eastern end of the hall 
is a reception room, fronting upon the 
street. To the right and left of the vesti- 
bule are little official rooms, and the 
western end of the hall, in proportion to 
the reception room, is extended to the 
outer wall, and is also lighted from the 
street. Adjoining the reception room is 
the cozy little sanctum of Mr. David R. 
Jamieson, the Superintendent of the 
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club, who has occupied that position for 
many years, and who is exceedingly pop- 
ular both with the members of the club 
and its guests on acount of his tact, effi- 
ciency, and urbanity. 

Half a flight up the staircase is a broad 
landing, with a fine, great window look- 
ing out on the lawn. A tall, eight-day 
grandfather’s clock adds to the dignity 
of the stairway. At the next half flight 
one enters the western end of the library, 
which is a stately room, running the 
whole fifty feet along the front of the 
club building, very high ceiled and fur- 
nished simply but richly in oak and dark 
green in refreshing contrast to the pre- 
vailing reds of the building’s interor. 

Mr. T. Frank Brownell, Chairman of 
the Committee on Literature and Art, 
has taken great pride in all matters con- 
nected with the library. The collection 
of books is of a special character, relat- 
ing almost exclusively to colleges and 
schools and educational matters, and the 
greater part to Harvard University. There 
is a collection of Harvard memorabilia, 
(being writings about the college and its 
alumni.) Then there is a second collec- 
tion of the writings of alumni, consist- 
ing of some hundreds of volumes and 
about 3,000 pamphlets. Mr. Brownell 
and his committee are busily engaged 
making another collection, consisting of 
the portraits of Harvard alumni, of 
which they have already nearly 2,00v, 
150 of which are framed and hanging on 
the walls. There is also still another col- 
lection relating specifically to other col- 
leges, 

The windows upon the street, which 
open upon balconies of wrought iron, 
are of great height and flood the room 
with light, and when opened thoroughly 
ventilate the whole interior. A supper 
room, corresponding to the grillroom, 
above which it is, leads from the library, 
from which it is separated only by fold- 
ing doors—a device which adds to the 
Spaciousness of the larger room as the 
smaller rooms on the first floor add to 
that of the hall. In relation to the fur- 
nishings of the library, it may be said 
that on the top of the tall and well- 
filled bookcases are two finely sculptured 
busts of Emerson and Holmes. Above 
the eastern fireplace is a large painting 
of President Eliot, and facing it on the 
wall opposite is one of the late Dr. Pea- 
body. 

The third floor has a similar air of 
amplitude, gained by wide doorways and 
the connection of rooms, and comprise: 
a large billiard room, a committee room, 
and two cardrooms. On this floor are 
hung several pictures of value and in 
terest, placards, and other souvenirs of 
the college, all of which are continually 
being added to. 

The club has restaurant facilities for 
about 150 guests, and dinner parties of 
members of the various classes and grad- 
uates are of frequent occurrence. “ Har 
vard House” is what it was intended to 
be—essentially a place of reunion, com- 
fortable and homelike. It has been from 
its opening a grand centre of the social 
affections of the members, and has been 
and will continue to be the scene of many 
periodical jollifications and interesting 
meetings. An informal entertainment 
and supper is held on the second Satur- 
day evening of every month, and the an 
nual dinner of the club takes place on 
Feb. 21, or the nearest practicable day. 

The club is strong both in membership 
and in finances, its assets amounting to 
nearly $100,000, which will probably be 
the nucleus of a fund for the extension of 
the club building. An indication of the 
spirit and liberality of the members and 
of their warm attachment for their Alma 
Mater is the fact that at a reception re- 
cently given at “Harvard House” t 
Mr. R. C. Lehman of the University 
Cambridge, who is here to coach the 
Harvard crew, when he made a stats 
ment as to what was required by tha 
crew, over $6,000 was spontaneously and 
immediately subscribed by those prese 
to build a new boathouse for Harvard 
representatives, 

The following gentlemen have 
Presidents of the club since its organiz 
tion: Samuel Osgood, Frederick A. Lat 
John O. Stone, Henry W. Bellows, Jam 
C. Carter, William G, Choate, Joseph H 
Choate, John O. Sargent, Francis M 
Wells, Charles C. Beaman, Edmund Wet 
more, Francis O. French, Edward Kir 
and James C. Carter, the present Pr 
dent, who is serving a second term. Ti! 
other officers for the present year ar 
Henry 8. Van Duzer, Vice President 
Armory G. Hodges, Treasurer, and Wal 
ter Alexander, Secretary. The Board of 





Managers consists of Edward King 
George Blagden, Nathaniel S. Smit 
Amos T. French, J. Pierpont Morgar 
Jr., James T. Kilbreth, Francis R. Ar 


pleton, David Ives Mackie, Frederick 

De Veau, A, Bruce Whiting, George 

Sargent, H. J. Hayden, T. Frank Browr 
4. M. Sherwood, and Robert,Bac 
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George H. Adams, 
Chairman of House Committee. 


Vice President Henry 8. Van Duzer. 


Secretary Walter Alexander. 


at 
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T. Frank Brownell, 
Chairman of Committee on Literature and Art. 


1.—The Hall and Staircase. 2.—James C, Carter, President of the Harvard Club. 3.—Library of the Harvard Club. 
THE HARVARD CLUB, WEST FORTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Worked an Old Trick. 


“In my time,” said a broker to his 
friends at Delmonico’s the other day, “I 
have observed many sad and touching 
scenes, but never one which affected me 
as much as the one I witnessed last 
week. 

“ Passing along a busy thoroughfare, I 
paused for an instant in order to read and 
reflect upon the miseries of a man who 
bore the legend ‘ Deaf and dumb,’ pictur- 
ing to myself my own condition under 
like circumstances, when the following 
remark somewhat startled me: 

““* Say, Jimmie, here’s a poor deaf-and- 
dumb man. Father gave me five cents 
to spend, but I think I'd better give it to 

He needs it more than I do.’ 
is was followed by the chink of a 
coin in the tin cup. 

“Instinctively I turned to the boy who 
had made this remark to his companion 
and said: 

“*Noble boy, I overheard your gener- 
ous words. You shall not want for the 
money. Here is a dime.’ 

“ With a curtsey and ‘ Thank you, Sir,’ 
he fled. 

“T turned to the deaf-and-dumb man. 
The muscles of his face seemed to be 
working to a degree rarely seen on a 
man bereft of those important senses. 
Unable to contain himself longer, he 
blurted out: 

“*Say, you’re dopey. That kid has 


















































PREVENTION IS BETTER THAN CURE—OR THE TABLES TURNED, 








Don’t wear those blue glasses; they look very well in Summer— But oh, dear! when the tanning is over. worked that racket before. That fi’pence 
ssinnstinilindiitieael ln ae we ae is made of lead!’ 
A Woman’s Reason. “TI went home and communed with 
From The Cincinnati Enquirer. myself.” 
He—Yes, “ because” is a woman’s rea- a 


son— and it’s about all the reason she has, If a man is not impatient for his dinner 
She—It is about all the reason she he js accused of being sick.—New Orleans 
ould have for marrying a man. Picayune. 
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a picture of David and Goliath, why 


Cos he’s gone to heaven; Dave killed him dead.” 





ON THE PLACE MADELEINE . 


Miss Chatterton—We had not been three days out 
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THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVI 


I wonder what’s the matte 








EXTRACT FROM A NOVEL, 
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n power seemed 


